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salvation on some other planets; then, again, I am 
animated by the hope of the Christians — you remember 
Christianity, don't you? The German Kaiser was a 
Christian, and that is what we all called ourselves once — 
the hope that some time we shall have peace on earth 
and good will toward men. Don't forget 

YOTJK FATHER. 

Note made July 4, 1923. — The above letters were 
really written some five years ago, and, as subsequent 
events have demonstrated, both are obviously fiction. 
The pendulum is not swinging to either extreme of 
peace or war, chronicled above; and the result will 
doubtless be, as it always has been, a compromise. 

Progress is not a flying torch bearer. • It is measured 
by the slowly shifting sands of time. 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 

. . . Within the last year and a half the American 
Peace Society has lost by death two members of the 
same family who were high-minded internationalists 
and the firm friends of this Society and of its late Sec- 
retary, Dr. Trueblood. These are Prof. Torild W. Ar- 
noldson, of the University of Utah, and his father, K. P. 
Arnoldson, a member of the Swedish Parliament, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and one of the winners of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1908. The father, in 1908, shared his 
great honor with a life-long friend and co-worker, Fred- 
rik Bajer, of Denmark. On the occasion of his death, 
in February of last year, Fredsfanan, the organ of the 
Swedish Peace Society, devoted considerable space to 
the portrait of Dr. Arnoldson and to an eloquent appre- 
ciation of his work in behalf of peace, both as one of 
the organizers of the Society and in his later years. 
His son, Professor Arnoldson, contributed on several 
occasions to the columns of the Advocate of Peace, 
and rendered frequent and able assistance to Secretary 
Trueblood in his capacity as editor of the magazine. 

... "A great and fundamental idea" is the opinion 
recently expressed by Thomas Nelson Page, American 
Ambassador to Italy, in reviewing the proposal of David 
Lubin, American Delegate to the International Institute 
of Agriculture of Eome, for future international organ- 
ization. This plan, in brief, recommends the assembling 
of the forces of democracy among all peoples, and their 
coordination and organization into an international fed- 
eration of democracies controlled by a written constitu- 
tion. Mr. Lubin has also received favorable and en- 
couraging comment upon this plan from Premier Bo- 
selli, of Italy; ex-Premier Luzzati, and the Ambassa- 
dors to Italy from Russia and Great Britain. 

... In the issue for May of La Paix par le Droit, the 
editor, M. Th. Ruyssen, has published an article on 
"The Evolution of American Pacifism," in which he 
takes pains to construe fairly the changing attitude 
towards war with Germany, as shown in the recorded 
views of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and in the Advocate of Peace. He finds much 
commendation for the action of the American Peace 
Society, as presaged in the editorial in this magazine for 
April, entitled "We Must Trust the Government," and 
as confirmed in our May issue. In consideration of the 



attitude of these two organizations, he writes : "Thus is 
achieved, despite militaristic Pan Germanism, the co- 
ordination of all those who desire peace, even those to 
whom the alliance of right and might is most repugnant. 
When will they understand, in Berlin and in Vienna, 
the true significance of such a movement as this ?" 

. . . "The American occupation has accomplished many 
things for the good and prosperity of Haiti," writes 
Consul John B. Terres, in a supplement to the United 
States Commerce Reports, dated May 14, 1917. It has 
had the definite result, apparently, of increasing the im- 
ports of that island from this country 130 per cent, or 
$4,968,392, in one year. "It has given employment to 
the idle laboring class," he adds, "enabling them to ob- 
tain a livelihood. It has led to great improvement in 
the mode of transportation, which is essential. The 
people are entirely satisfied with their treatment during 
the occupation and appreciate the utilities introduced 
into all the cities and different sections of the island." 

. . . Four German pacifist organizations, the German 
Peace Society, the League of the New Fatherland, the 
National Women's Committee for a Durable Peace, and 
the Central Organization for the Rights of Peoples, ad- 
dressed recently to the Reichstag a petition demanding, 
in view of the situation caused by the Russian revolu- 
tion, (1) that Germany declare itself ready to conclude 
a peace with Russia on condition that the rights of Ger- 
mans in Russia be guaranteed in the same manner as 
those of other nationals within Russian borders; (2) 
that the government declare itself willing to complete 
the offer of peace to Russia of December 12, statins the 
sanctions it will advocate for a durable peace; (3) that 
the Reichstag declare for an international organization 
to maintain peace (a pacific alliance of all nations), and 
for the limitation of armaments, and (4) that the Reich 
stag declare itself ready to establish a foreign policy, 
based on the experiences of this war, which shall avoid 
the obstacles at present standing in the way of interna- 
tional harmony and cooperation. 

. . . An appeal to country churches has been issued by 
the Commission on Church and Country Life of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in which is urged the necessity of presenting to rural 
attendants the needs of the nation at nresent. The 
farmers, says the bulletin, must be shown the necessity 
of an increased food supply and of the elimination of 
waste in field and home. They are to be urged to co- 
operate with Farm Bureaus, Agricultural Colleges, and 
the Government. Emergency labor is to be instructed 
and given material, as well as spiritual, guidance. Co- 
operative enterprises are to be encouraged. Lastly, the 
farmer is to be urged, if necessity demands it, to give 
his sons freely to the Army and Navy. 

. . . Speaking in general of the "strong-arm" attitude 
towards Mexico still lingering in this country, and in 
particular of a recent article by ex-Senator Beveridge 
in Collier's Weekly, the editor of The Mexican Review 
(Washington, D. C.) says: 

If the author of the article in question were as well 
posted regarding his subject as a man is bound to be who 
assumes to speak with authority, he ' would have known 
. . . that what he declares the United States would do 
is already being done, and done quietly and without osten- 
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tation. ... He would have known that land is being 
distributed among the people; . . . that the peons are 
"tilling, their acres and working undisturbed for good 
wages;" ... that even while the revolution was at its 
height and the outcome apparently doubtful, the revolu- 
tionists found time and money to send hundreds of school- 
teachers to the United States to learn the best methods of 
education ; . . . that In the same period of unrest and 
uncertainty new schools were opened as fast as new territory 
was conquered, ... he would have known many other In- 
teresting facts regarding the progress that Mexico has made 
and is making, and he would have found the very founda- 
tion stones taken from beneath the argument that he has 
advanced on behalf of would-be 'exploiters of a neighboring 
country. 

. . . The other side of the Mexican question is pre- 
sented in a "Mexican number" of The Extension Maga- 
zine, which is self-termed "the world's greatest Catholic 
national monthly." In this issue, in which the present 
regime in Mexico is characterized as "the enemy," and 
in which the Governor of the State of Yucatan, a State 
which has been described elsewhere as the most advanced 
and civilized in Mexico, is called "notorious," appears a 
long unsigned article entitled "The Tragic Story of 
Martyred Mexico." In this the writer endeavors to 
prove, first, that democracy as a form of government is 
a doubtful blessing; and, second, that democracy for 
Mexico spells martyrdom. In particular it constitutes 
an attack upon Eodolfo Menendez Mena, an attorney of 
Merida, Yucatan, the author of "The Work of the Clergy 
and the Religious Persecution in Mexico." 

... A noteworthy venture in internationalism of the 
Pan American variety is Inter-America, founded by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The first 
number, which appeared for May, contains many articles 
translated into Spanish from representative publications 
in this country. Among these and representative of the 
rest are : "The Higher Patriotism," bv John Grier Hib- 
ben, from The North American Review: "What is Na- 
tional Spirit?" by .Tames Harvev Robinson, from The 
Century Magazine: "Recent Archaeological Problems in 
Religion and Art," bv Vernon Lee, from The North 
American Review, and "The Panama Canal and the 
Business Problems Connected with It," by George W. 
Goethals, from The Economic World. Among writers 
translated in the second or July issue are Herbert Croly, 
Professor Keller, of Yale University; Brander Mat- 
thews, of Columbia University, and Ida Tarbell. The 
first English number of Inter-America is to appear in 
October. This will contain, it is claimed, articles as 
truly representative from South and Central American 
publications. Prom October on the magazine will be 
published alternately in Spanish and English. 

... An interesting document is the English transla- 
tion of the inaugural address of the Hon. Licenciate 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera, recently reelected President 
of the Republic of Guatemala. This translation has 
been prepared in booklet form by Sr. Guillermo Valen- 
zuela, Guatemalan consul at Mobile, Ala. In his intro- 
duction Sr. Valenzuela comments upon the fact of Guat- 
emala's siding with the United States in breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and states that, by 
the orders of President Cabrera, President Wilson's mes- 
sage to the American people on the declaration of war 
was translated into Spanish and distributed broadcast 
in Guatemala, besides being read to pupils in all the 



public and private schools in the country. Reforms ad- 
vocated in President Cabrera's speech are, briefly, in the 
fields of legal justice for the individual, the development 
of agriculture and industries, the extension of public in- 
struction, and honesty and thrift in the handling of pub- 
lic moneys. President Cabrera lays special stress on the 
educational features of his regime, promising every effort 
to educate the Indians, both men and women. Increased 
activity in the erection of worthy public buildings is 
promised, and also in the extension of the railroads, in- 
cluding the completion of the Western Railroad and the 
building of an eastern railroad to afford more successful 
communication between sea and sea. 

President Cabrera was first elected in 1911. His pres- 
ent term extends to 1923. The population of his coun- 
try is slightly over 3,000,000, of whom 60 per cent are 
Indians. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, 
but complete liberty of worship is observed. Education 
in the two thousand-odd government schools is free and 
compulsory, and the number of pupils attending reaches 
about 75,000. 

. . . Patriotic employment for such as, through con- 
scientious scruples or through age or disability, are un- 
able to engage in military service is steadily becoming 
available. In the Department of Labor a plan has been 
inaugurated for mobilizing adult male volunteers for 
service in employment of every kind, public and private, 
voluntary and salaried. Those who are desirous of such 
service should apply for enrollment as members of the 
United States Public Service Reserve, at the United 
States Public Service Reserve, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. A certificate of enrollment and an 
appropriate badge or button will be given each member. 
The application form, which will be furnished to appli- 
cants, reads: 

I hereby apply for membership in the United States Pub- 
lic Service Reserve, United States Department of Labor, and 
request registration In its records of the accompanying de- 
scription of my training, experience, aptitudes and capacity 
for service. I further request the United States Public 
Service Reserve, whenever it learns of a need, in public or 
private employment, for service in the national interest of 
a man of my qualifications, to notify me, with full particu- 
lars, including duties and compensation, and thereby afford 
me an opportunity to assist under the auspices of the Re- 
serve. I make this "application because I desire a practical 
opportunity in this war emergency to contribute personal 
service by doing work that will aid the general welfare. 

... By act of the government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, a Pan American University has been provided for, 
to have its seat in the City of Panama. The work of 
raising funds and carrying out the terms of the Presi- 
dent's decree is at present in the hands of Dr. Edwin 
Grant Dexter, an American and a graduate of Brown 
University in 1891, who since 1912 has been director of 
the Instituto Nacional de Panama, an institution rank- 
ing similar to the French Lycee. According to the by- 
laws decreed for the University, it "shall be open to all 
the inhabitants of America," and shall "afford to the in- 
habitants of the continent the means of acquiring sub- 
stantial knowledge of literature, science, pedagogy, his- 
tory, and other branches pertaining to higher instruc- 
tion, and also in the professions of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Law, Pharmacy, Engineering, arid whatever others 
may be subsequently determined upon by the governors 
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of the institution." The University's affairs shall be in 
charge of a Board of Trustees, composed of the Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction of Panama, diplomatic or 
other representatives of the American Eepublics, the 
diplomatic or other representatives of any extra-Ameri- 
can nations maintaining chairs in the University, and 
representatives of any organization or society which 
shall maintain a chair or faculty in the University or 
shall make a donation of at least fifty thousand balboas 
($50,000). The University is accorded all customary 
legal and administrative rights by the government, 
which, it is understood, will donate certain buildings 
for its use, as a nucleus for its further growth. Dr. 
Dexter, whose address is Panama, Panama, is at present 
in this country soliciting financial aid for the Univer- 
sity. 

. . . New developments in the plan of correspondence 
between North and Central and South American school 
children are in evidence. In its last letter to the pupils 
of Normal School No. 8, of Buenos Aires, the Proctor 
Academy, of Andover, N. EL, related at some length its 
observance of the Argentine national holiday, May 25. 
The chapel of the school, this letter relates, was draped 
with the flags of Argentina, given to the school by Am- 
bassador Naon, the school stood at attention as the 
Argentine national anthem was sung, and appropriate 
exercises follpwed, including an address on Argentina 
by Mr. F. T. Clayton, principal of the school. The 
letter also relates that the Argentine Ambassador has 
lately presented to the school a series of books on Ar- 
gentina. 

Mr. Carl W. Gross, whose interest in the above plan 
was mentioned in this department last month, writes 
that schools in the "West have decided to send to corre- 
sponding schools in other American Eepublics articles 
made in their manual training departments, and 
sketches from their drawing departments. Exchange 
of similar souvenirs from the Spanish-American schools 
is to be requested, and it is hoped that these objects may 
form permanent exhibits in the corresponding schools, 
such as will serve to promote a more permanent atmos- 
phere of friendship and mutual relationship. 

. . . Active cooperation of the churches of all lands in 
one great league of peace, is a proposal recently made by 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary of the Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, before 
the summer sessions at the George School (Pennsyl- 
vania). Dr. Gulick stated as his clear belief that moral 
accord between the peoples of the earth is one of the 
first factors in securing international peace. 

... A new and greater manifestation of Pan Ameri- 
canism should be the result of the present world crisis, 
in the opinion, lately expressed, of Sr. Alejandro Alverez, 
Secretary-General of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law. He recommends a conference for the 
formal proclamation of the solidarity of all the Pan 
American States for the freedom of the seas and against 
attacks on neutral commerce. 

From the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century rdeclares the Secretary] Pan Americanism has be- 
come political, economic, juridical, and scientific in charac- 
ter. . . . There should be a new organization of the 



States in the future, strong but without despotism. There 
should be also a reorganization of international society 
founded, not on political equilibrium, with its alliances and 
armed peace, nor upon Utopian schemes of universal feder- 
ation, nor upon a dangerous combination such as a "League 
to Enforce Peace," but on institutions which, by the very 
act of avoiding hegemony of one State over others, would 
likewise avoid their rivalry, especially economic rivalry, 
and bind their common interests more closely together. 
This would be modeled on existing forms of administrative 
universal union, such as the International Postal Union. 

. . . Preparations in Japan for a commercial war to 
follow the war are said to be in full swing at the instiga- 
tion of the Central Hotoku-kai, a patriotic society aim- 
ing to promote the welfare of the country, A move- 
ment to encourage thrift among the people has already 
been started, and one result claimed already is a decided 
increase in postal savings. Leading bankers are interest- 
ing themselves in the movement, and a series of lectures 
to enlighten the people upon the matter has been ar- 
ranged. 

... A new Japanese publication has reached this coun- 
try, entitled The New East, a monthly review published 
in Tokio in Japanese and English. The first issue in- 
cludes articles by Premier Count Terauchi, Viscount 
Motono, the Foreign Minister; Marquis Inouye, Pro- 
fessor Anesaki, Prince Tokugawa, and Dr. Soyeda, a 
Director of the Japan Peace Society. The review aims 
to interpret the East to the West, with particular refer- 
ence to the British and Japanese. All profits beyond 
a moderate income are to be applied to the teaching of 
Japanese in London and to British subjects in Japan. 
The review contains one department devoted to sum- 
maries of the principal articles in current Japanese pub- 
lications. The editor is J. W. Scott Robertson, 12 
Ichibei-cho, Nichome, Azobu, Tokio, Japan. 

. . . Speaking of the far-reaching influence of the Rus- 
sian Revolution for a durable peace after the war, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, M. P., addressing a recent audience 
in London, declared that the future peace "should be 
in strict harmony with the ideal of a free democracy," 
and, further, that "such a peace must also provide guar- 
antees for the security of the world against any repeti- 
tion of such aggressive action as brought about the pres- 
ent war." Mr. Henderson declared his preference for 
the plan of the League to Enforce Peace. 

. . . "Nothing could be farther from the truth," said 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Pennsylvania (now Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury) , before the recent National Conference on 
Foreign Relations, "than the deeply-rooted belief in the 
United States that there has been no such thing as or- 
derly constitutional development in Latin America. We 
must secure for ourselves a more accurate view of the 
political life of our Latin-American neighbors. The in- 
ternational policy of the American Continent must be 
dominated not only by the utmost good faith, but must 
set new standards of international helpfulness." 

. . . "The world cannot attempt to worship both the 
God of Battle and the Prince of Peace," declared Prof. 
William I. Hull at the same Conference, adding that 
reason and the long experience of history both pointed 
conclusively to the fact that international organization 
could never be entirely successful so long as any but 
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comparatively harmless national armaments were al- 
lowed to remain. "The experience of the United 
States," said Professor Hull, "which prohibited by its 
Constitution the maintenance of armies and navies on 
the part of the States of tb,e Union, reenforces the lesson 
that we cannot prepare for both the military and the 
judicial settlement of international disputes, and expect 
the method of judicial settlement to be invariably used." 

Our Two Billion Liberty Loan assumes a 
modest aspect in comparison with the totals spent by 
the other Allied nations in the three years of war. A 
writer in The Journal of Commerce gives the estimated 
net total costs to the several countries in billions of dol- 
lars, as follows: Great Britain, 18.5; Prance, 15.3; 
Italy, 3.2; Russia, 15; Belgium, Servia, and Roumania 
together, 0.5. This assumes a total expenditure on the 
part of the Allies of fifty-two and a half billion dollars. 
The same writer estimates Germany's expenditures to 
July 1, including advances to Turkey and Bulgaria, at 
over twenty-one billions, and Austria-Hungary's at 
twelve and a half billions. The total war expenses on 
both sides is expected to equal, at a conservative esti- 
mate, $90,000,000,000 by August 1. This does not in- 
clude our own expenses which are to be at the rate of 
$10,000,000,000 a year, nor the interest on the national 
debts, which in Great Britain alone will equal a billion 
and a half a year. 

The merry game of "Stating Our Peace 
Terms" continues, accelerated by the following contribu- 
tion from The Outlook with acknowledgements to ex- 
Editor Theodore Roosevelt: 

Belgium should be restored and amply indemnified. 

Alsace and Lorraine should be given back to France, but 
only with the consent of their inhabitants. 

The Italian people now under Austrian control should be 
united with their emancipated brothers in Italy. 

Those Roumanians now under alien masters should, if 
they wish, be allowed, as far as possible, to become a part 
of Roumania. 

The southern Slavs should, if possible, be united in a 
greater Serbia. 

Democratic Russia should have free access to the sea 
through an open Dardanelles. 

Finland and Poland should be made self-governing, and 
can probably be safely intrusted to the protection of a demo- 
cratic Russia. 

Some adequate provision should be made for the protec- 
tion of the Armenians in Turkish Asia from the monstrous 
misgovernment of the Turk. 

The future of the colonies wrested from Germany should 
be determined by the interests of the colonists, and, as far 
as possible, in accordance with their desires. 

And, as one of the results of the war, Ireland should ob- 
tain a large measure of Home Rule, but within and as part 
of the British Empire. 

The great war ought not to cease, and, we believe, will not 
cease, until fought to such an issue that the statesmen of 
the civilized world may have a free hand in making such 
readjustments of European territory and national sovereign- 
ties as a regard for justice and a future world peace de- 
mands. 

... A "Friendship Fiesta" between United States citi- 
zens and natives of Lower California was celebrated in 
San Diego during the week ending June 23. Messages 
were sent to and received from Ygnacio Bonillas, Mexi- 
can Ambassador at Washington, and President Carranza, 
of Mexico, expressing good will and felicitation in the 
event. 



. . . The Parmers' Non-Partisan League of North 
Dakota, which is said practically to have taken over the 
government and politics of North Dakota, has nominated 
for Congress, to fill the vacancy made by the death of 
Representative Helgeson, a Socialist named Baer, on 
a platform of "no-conscription and immediate peace." 

. . . Ernest Thompson Seton, chief of the Woodcraft 
League of America, has recently issued a warning to all 
members of the League, protesting that child life must 
not be exploited because of the war, and calling for pre- 
cautions demanding safeguards in all cases where chil- 
dren, because of the present emergency, are employed 
in factories or on farms. 

. . . "Adonde vamos?" ("Where are we going?") is 
said to be the chief inquiry of editorial writers and pub- 
licists generally in Spain today. A strong agitation for 
entrance upon the war has recently had the support of 
Count de Romanones, who has urged that Spain will 
otherwise be deprived of participation in the making. of 
peace, although its smaller neighbor, Portugal, will be 
admitted. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 

Ligue pour Une Societe des Nations 

At a recent meeting of the League for a Society of 
Nations (France), resolutions were adopted congratu- 
lating the people of Russia on the overthrow of their 
autocratic government, and expressing the League's 
pleasure at the interest of the Government of France in 
its plan for a society of nations to be formed after the 
war. In the course of the latter resolution the League 
urged that "a special commission be formed without de- 
lay, composed of representatives selected from Parlia- 
ment and from among the many branches of human 
activity, to study the questions underlying the realiza- 
tion of this idea, and the manner in which France might 
participate in its realization in a manner most worthy 
of her history and of her genius." 

Societe Genevoise de la Paix 

The Peace Society of Geneva, a section of the Swiss 
Peace Society, reconvened in April last for its first meet- 
ing since the outbreak of war. As its President, M. Louis 
Favre, is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Swiss Peace Societies, this meeting was partially taken 
up with a discussion of its plan of action as a member 
of that Committee. The programs of the Swiss Peace 
Society and of the Geneva section were discussed, and 
also the "minimum program" which the section is to 
present to the Annual Assembly of Delegates, which is 
to be held during the summer. The Geneva section also 
passed a resolution declaring its severance from those 
peace societies that hold tolerable a peace which will .not 
guarantee from the first justice and liberty and which 
does not assure adequate reparations. 

Comite d'Action des Societes Suisses de la Paix 

This committee, formed in January of this year, is 
made up of representatives of fourteen Swiss societies 
among which are: The Swiss Peace Society, The Geneva 
Peace Society, The Zurich Peace Society, The Swiss 



